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GW Development 
Plan 
Incorporates 

Red Lion Row 


A multi-million dollar commercial project planned 
»y George Washington University in the 2000 block of 
3ye Street, NW will include the houses sometimes 
‘eferred to as Red Lion Row, university officials told 
J WTimes this month. 

The university plan was announced after several 
nonths spent in consultation with civic and preserva- 
ionist groups and governmental officials. The univer- 
ity purchased a major portion of the block from 
lectrical contractor Howard P. Foley for $2.1 million 
n September 1979. It had acquired the balance of the 
roperty over a period of years. 

“We wanted to seek the opinions and advice of the 
ople this development will affect before we began 
he final planning process,” said Charles E. Diehl, GW 
Ice president and treasurer. “A major concern of the 
iniversity and in the minds of neighborhood groups 
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was finding a way to provide for small retail estab- 
lishments and to restore the former residential charac- 
ter of the block. Because of its location, the university 
wants to create a focal point which would also be a 
major gateway to the campus.” 

University planners see the concept which resulted 
from these meetings as providing an opportunity for a 
suitable mix of small retail businesses with commercial 
office space. GW’s multi-story, stepped-back office 
building will rise behind the Eye Street residences, 
which will be restored. The project, which is planned 
to include about 400,000 square feet of office and 
commercial space, would be built as a planned unit 
development (PUD) and would cover the northern 
half of the block. A similar architectural scheme is 
found in the federal office buildings constructed 
behind townhouses on Lafayette Square. 

The GW project, though, will be unique in West 
End-Foggy Bottom. Residential windows and doors 
will be restored to the street facades. A street-level 
galleria with an enclosed atrium will be formed behind 
the residential rowhouses. The new small businesses’ 
store fronts will open into the court. 

The project has another major benefit: “We hope to 
be able to close off Eye Street along that block and 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


1970 campus plan shows 
area designated university 
commercial along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue where 
newest development will 
take place. 


(9th STREET 


integrate it into the existing park on Pennsylvania 
Avenue,” said Diehl. Closing off the 2000 block of Eye 
Street is envisioned in the city-approved 1970 campus 
plan and if it occurs, it will be the second block turned 
into a pedestrian park in five years. Approvals to 
proceed with the Eye Street Mall adjoining Ross Hall, 
now under construction two blocks to the west, took 
several years. (See page 3.) 

Like other GW commercial development along the 
Pennsylvania Avenue corridor, the Eye Street project 
will provide a source of endowment revenue for the 
university to help hold tuition increases to a minimum. 
It will also generate new taxes for the District of 
Columbia. But unlike the Thomas Edison and Joseph 
Henry buildings, major portions of which are occu- 
pied by single lessees, the retail and office space on the 
interior of this project will be constructed so that it can 
be leased to a number of tenants, adding to the diver- 
sity of life in the community. 

Architects John Carl Warnecke and Associates 
drew preliminary plans for the project and will be 
joined by other architectural, landscape and planning 
firms as the work progresses. Construction could 
begin as early as the spring of 1981 and will take two 
years to complete. O 
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Sociologist Etzioni Joins Faculty 
As First University Professor 


Amitai Etzioni, a sociologist and a scholar of 
international renown, will join the George 


Washington University faculty in 1980, the 
GW Board of Trustees announced in 
October. 

Dr. Etzioni will be the first person to hold 


the newly established rank of university pro- 


fessor. The establishment of this faculty rank 
allows the university to bring to campus 
scholars of distinguished reputation who 
have made significant contributions beyond 
any single discipline, demonstrating a wide 


range of knowledge and breadth of under- 


standing. 

GW President Lloyd H. Elliott termed the 
action “one of the most important faculty 
appointments the university has ever made. 
Dr. Etzioni is a first-ranked scholar in social 
theory and sociology today,” he said. 

Etzioni, who has taught at Columbia Uni- 
versity since 1958, spent the past year at the 
Brookings Institution as guest scholar, and 
will come to GW from the White House, 
where he’s a senior adviser in the Executive 
Office of the President. 

“Washington is the center of the world for 
public affairs,” said Professor Etzioni, “and 
sociology can make a contribution to assure 
that decisions made are socially valid.” His 
decision to remain in Washington and join 
the George Washington faculty was influ- 
enced, he said, by the fact that GW has been 
effective in mobilizing its community and 
resources, and by his belief that “GW is 
ready to become the leading university in the 
area.” 

GW Provost Harold F. Bright says Pro- 
fessor Etzioni’s appointment is a logical and 
major move in the direction of greater aca- 
demic excellence in research and teaching in 
public policy. 

A university professor may teach courses 
beyond any single discipline while continu- 
ing with scholarly activity. Dr. Etzioni’s pro- 
jected teaching schedule includes a lecture 
course on contemporary American society 
and a second course, a seminar, in which he 
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would deal specifically with research in pub- 
lic policy. 

Dr. Etzioni received his doctorate from 
the University of California, Berkeley. He is 
a Fellow of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations and a founding member of the 
International Society of Political Psychol- 
ogy. He has been a Guggenheim Fellow and 
holds memberships on the editorial boards 
of numerous social science and policy studies 
periodicals. 

He is a consultant to the U.S. Department 
of Education, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency and the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence. The author or editor of more than 
15 books, he has written on topics ranging 
from the next technological revolution, 
complex organizations and political unifica- 
tion, to the domestic and international 
implications of the space race and studies in 
social change. The 
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Annual Report Available 


GW’s annual report for the 1978-79 fiscal 
year, highlighting “Life-Long Learning” 
through the university’s multi-faceted con- 
tinuing education programs, is available by 
writing or calling Public Relations, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6460. 


Pianist Boris Bloch Entertains 
At Luther Rice Gala Evening 


Russian-born pianist Boris Bloch performed 
before members of the Luther Rice Society 
November 11 at the society’s annual gala 
evening. 

Over 250 guests heard Bloch present a 
program of Mozart, Chopin and Busoni in 
the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theater and 
talked with the artist afterwards at a buffet 
reception in the ballroom of the Cloyd Heck 
Marvin Center. 

Mr. Bloch entered the Special Music 
School in Odessa in 1958 and made his con- 
cert debut at the age of eight. In 1972 he won 
the All-Soviet Union Competition. He won 
top prize in the Piccola Scala Competition in 
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Milan and first prize in the International 
Jaen Competition in Spain. His recital at 
GW, arranged through the cooperation of 
the Washington Performing Arts Society, 
was part of a year of important European 
debuts as well as major concert appearances 
in the United States and Canada. 

Members of the Luther Rice Society con- 
tribute $1,000 or more to the university 
annually. Life members contribute a total of 
$10,000 or make bequests and endowments 
of $25,000 or more. The society was organ- 
ized in 1968 in memory of Luther Rice, pre- 
eminent among the founders of George 
Washington University. 
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Parking Study Reveals 
Transportation Habits 


On a “typical” university day last March, a 
survey to detail the travel patterns of stu- 
dents, employees and visitors going to and 
from GW was conducted by transportation 
consultant Alan M. Voorhees and Asso- 
ciates (see GW Times, May/June 1979). The 
survey was commissioned to help the univer- 
sity reassess future parking needs. 

The results, released in November, point 
out a number of transportation habits. On 
the March 21 survey day, a total of 17,600 
trips were made to the university. Students 
made more than half the trips; faculty and 
staff, 39 percent; the rest were made by vis- 
itors and attending physicians. 

Most people coming to GW either drove, 
used public transportation or walked, with 
the automobile the single most popular 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not discriminate 
against any person on the basis of sex, race, color, 
religion, national origin, or handicap in any of its 
education or employment programs or activities. 
Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 call for an explicit state- 
ment that the requirement not to discriminate on the 
basis of sex or handicap extends to employment in 
and admission to such programs and activities. The 
university is also subject to the District of Columbia 


Inquiries concerning the application of this policy 
and federal laws and regulations concerning discrim- 
ination in education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, 
Assistant Provost for Affirmative Action, Rice Hall, 
Washington, D.C. 20052 or to the Director of the 
Office for Civil Rights of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


mode of transportation. Public transporta- 
tion accounted for 43 percent of all non- 
walking trips. Students used bus or rail for 
53 percent of their trips; faculty, 38 percent; 
and staff, 37 percent. 

Average vehicle occupancy was 1.25 per- 
sons per car, with university staff and full- 
time students each having the highest occu- 
pancy of 1.34. 

GW facilities were used for 85.6 percent of 
all parking events. Parkers began arriving at 
7 a.m., with 53 percent of student parkers 
and 13 percent of university faculty and staff 
arriving after 2 p.m. The survey also shows 
that 13.1 percent of those coming to the 
campus, “typically part-time students,” came 
from a location other than their residence, 
and 11 percent leaving GW go to a destina- 
tion other than their residence. These trip- 
making patterns are dissimilar to those of 
private employees in the GW vicinity, yet the 
modal choice of GW travelers is similar to 
private employees’. 

Taking into account Metrorail expansion, 
total parking requirements will vary from 
2,914 spaces in 1979 to 3,020 in 1980 and 
2,889 in 1985. 

For the most part, parking needs through 
1985 remain constant except for increased 
student parking. Francis R. Munt, director 
of Auxiliary Enterprises, says this need will 
be met by shifting students to other available 
areas. Details of such shifts are under study. 
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True New CEW 
Director 


Joan Hardy True assumed duties as assistant 
dean of the College of General Studies with 
primary responsibility for the Continuing 
Education for Women Center (CEW) Oc- 
tober 15. She succeeded the center’s founder, 
Ruth H. Osborn, who retired in July. 

Dr. True, whose academic career spans 12 
years as researcher, educator and adminis- 


trator, came to GW from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill where she was 
assistant professor of education and pro- 
gram administrator for continuing educa- 
tion since 1977. 

While there, she also acted as consultant 
to the Ford Foundation’s National Project 
for Women in Educational Administration 
which sought to place women in high-level, 
decision-making positions in schools. She 
has also worked extensively in the areas of 
parent education, social processes of deseg- 
regation and educational administration. 

Born in New Orleans, she received her 
PhD in education at the University of Flor- 
ida, an MA from Stanford University and a 
BA from the University of Santa Clara in 
California. 

As CEW director, Dr. True plans expan- 
sion of career certificate programs which 
already include legal assistant, fund raising 
administrator, landscape architect assistant 
and publication specialist. A new program in 
administrative management is slated to 
begin next spring. 

Dr. True foresees CEW programs, which 
are already directed to men as well as 
women, extended to the elderly. “We will 
continue to maintain a strong commitment 
to women while reaching out to meet the 
needs of new populations,” she said. 
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Eye Street Mall under construction 


It’s really beginning to take shape,” was GW 
Construction Manager Joseph Eager’s mid- 
winter assessment of the Eye Street Mall 
construction. “After years of waiting and 
lengthy negotiations, it’s good to see the mall 
finally coming about.” 

Earlier this month, the park’s basic con- 
struction was completed. Although final 
landscaping must wait until spring, a 
number of honey locust and pear trees were 
planted. The mall’s focal point will be a 
one-ton bronze bust of George Washington 
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by Avard T. Fairbanks, mounted on a 6-foot- 
high granite pedestal. The 4-foot-high bust, 
donated to GW by the sculptor’s son Dr. 
David N. F. Fairbanks, an attending physi- 
cian at GW’s Medical Center, will be 
unveiled at the mall’s 23rd Street entrance 
during a spring dedication. 

Also in by spring will be shrubbery, Eng- 
lish ivy groundcover and the rest of the 
park’s accouterments—16 permanent bench- 
es, two outdoor game tables and a three- 
sided kiosk. 
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$2 Million Goal Set 
For ’79-80 Annual Fund 


Robert L. Tull, the Annual Fund’s new community support chairman 


“More than $2 million” is the goal for the 
1979-80 Annual Support Fund drive. At a 
kick-off luncheon at National Geographic 
Headquarters hosted by GW emeritus trus- 
tee Dr. Melville Grosvenor, Thaddeus A. 
Lindner, BA °51, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees’ development committee, told trus- 
tees, deans and volunteer school chairmen 
assembled that “your hard work has pro- 
duced another unprecedented year in annual 
support. We've worked hard for the $1.9 
million we achieved this past year. I know 
we'll work even harder to achieve $2 million 
this next year.” 

Special tribute was paid to the efforts of 


Margaret Truman Daniel, BA "46, who will 
continue to chair the Annual Fund in 1979- 
80, and L. Stanley Crane, outgoing com- 
munity support chairman. Robert L. Tull, 
BA °49, chairman of the board of Security 
Storage Company of Washington, has been 
named to succeed Crane. 

In reviewing the Annual Fund’s history, 
GW President Lloyd H. Elliott cited the uni- 
versity’s “tremendous growth” during the 
past 15 years and pledged “a new era of 
academic recognition” for the university. 
“That’s what we’re all here for,” he stressed. 
“This group will be the centerpiece as we 
proceed on this year’s Annual Fund.” 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
Celebrates 10th Anniversary 


GW’s Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, a base for 
student activities and services, will be 10 
years old in February. Such a milestone is 
not going unnoticed. A week-long celebra- 
tion involving the entire university commun- 
ity is planned for February 11-16 featuring a 
winter carnival, various sales and specials, 
luncheons, free recreational activities, door 
prizes, music, basketball, cultural and social 
programs and events for parents and alumni, 
says center Director Boris Bell. 

Many of the center’s vendors and organi- 
zations, including the Polyphony record 
shop, the GW bookstore, the Sth-floor game 
room, the Rathskeller, Saga food service and 
the University Club, will be offering specials 
throughout the week. Door prizes will be 
awarded daily and the 3rd-floor art gallery 
will feature an exhibition, “Sheet Music 
Covers 1920-40,” supported by a slide/ 
sound show produced by the University of 
Delaware. A comedy film festival is also 
planned. 

“We’re hoping to involve many who have 
had some association with the Marvin Cen- 
ter over the years in the planning or enjoying 
of the 10th-anniversary celebration,” says 
Bell. “It’s an important event recognizing the 
center’s community role during the past 
decade.” 

The $9.2 million center is named for GW’s 
14th president, Cloyd Heck Marvin, who 
served from 1927 to 1959. The naming gift 
was presented by Dorothy Betts Marvin in 
memory of her husband. 

The celebration includes: 

February 13—Open House at noon featur- 


ing free birthday cake and a concert by the 
GW Band. 


February 14—University Chorus Recital pre- 
sents selections for Valentine’s Day. 


Faculty-Student Academic “College Bowl.” 
February 15—“Faculty Follies” talent show. 


February 16—Winter Carnival, featuring 
various student organization-sponsored 
programs, contests and refreshments. 


Parents Day allows students’ relatives a 
chance to look the campus over, attend lec- 
tures, review the university’s services and 
attend a luncheon. 


Alumni Day, a series of faculty lectures for 
GW graduates, presented by the Alumni 
Relations Office and the General Alumni 
Association. Call (202) 676-6435 for more 
information. 


Buffet luncheon in the Marvin Center for 
students, alumni, faculty, staff, parents and 
civic leaders. 


The GWU Club presents an open house 


buffet dinner before the GW-Penn State 
Basketball game. 


The Colonials take on the Nittany Lions at 7 
p.m. in the Charles E. Smith Center. 


After the game, dance with the Duke Elling- 
ton Band in the Marvin Center Ist-floor 
cafeteria. 


For more information, call the Marvin 
Center Administrative Office, (202) 676-7470. 
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Coping With Stress 


re 


Sharon Connelly 


Had a cold lately? Or a backache? It may be 
more than the weather. It may be the number 
one health problem of the decade—stress. 
More than half of all diseases have their 
origins in stress. Infections, backache, dia- 
betes, arthritis, depression, allergies, hyper- 
tension and even cancer are believed to be 
related to the ability to cope with stress. 

That was the message stress consultant 
Sharon Connelly, president of Resource 
Development Systems in Arlington, gave to 
a group of George Washington University 
students in October during “Careers in the 
80s,” a week-long career planning program 
sponsored by GW’s Career Planning Council. 

Connelly, who is completing her DBA 
degree at GW, told her “Managing Stress” 
seminar participants that illness, backache, 
upset stomach and headaches are signals 
that the body has run out of “adaptive 
energy.” 

Many psychologists agree that change is 
the common denominator of stress, since 
change inevitably involves uncertainty and 
loss. Divorce, death in the family, geogra- 
phical relocation and job changes all rank 
high as causes of stress. 

Likewise marriage, personal achievement 
and promotions cause stress, pointing out, 
according to Connelly, that stress is a physio- 
logical response to both positive and nega- 
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tive events and conditions. “Both cause the 
same chemical reaction in the body,” she 
said. 

How we react to stress, however, is very 
much under our own control. Some of us 
drink, smoke or eat more. Connelly suggests 
effective coping strategies are exercise— 
walking, jogging, bicycling, swimming, dan- 
cing—good nutrition which includes low 
intake of white flour and sugar, relaxation 
such as yoga and meditation, self-awareness 
and time management. 

Building a strong “support system” is 
important, she said. Friends, group activi- 
ties, religious affiliations and even pets can 
provide needed emotional support. 

At work, it is important to have a good 
“person/job fit,” she explained. “Some peo- 
ple are turtles and some people are race- 
horses. Both types are equally productive, 
but require a different pace and stress load 
on the job.” 

Supportive boss-subordinate relation- 
ships are valuable in keeping stress on the job 
to manageable proportions. A boss who 
only tells you when you make a mistake and 
forgets to praise accomplishment can add to 
stress overload. “When stress is viewed in 
terms of low productivity, absenteeism and 
hospitalization, the bottom line is expen- 
sive,” Connelly said. 


Tax Seminar Features 


Former IRS Commissioner 


Sheldon S. Cohen, BA °50, JD °52, former 
Internal Revenue Service commissioner and 
currently senior partner in the Washington 
law firm Cohen and Uretz, will participate in 
a GW Development Office-sponsored tax 
seminar February 9. Cohen will speak about 
federal income tax considerations in estate 
planning, a topic particularly appropriate in 
light of the approaching April 15 tax deadline. 

The program also includes George Leven- 
dis of the Washington law firm Hogan and 
Hartson speaking on estate taxes and GW 
Law Professor David Weaver discussing gift 
taxes. A question and answer period follows 
each presentation in the Dorothy Betts Mar- 
vin Theater, 21st and H Streets, NW. Vis- 
itors parking is available at 22nd and H 
Streets, entering on Eye Street between 22nd 
and 23rd. 


8:30 - 9 a.m. 
Registration and coffee 


9-10a.m. 
Federal income tax considerations in estate 
planning 


10 - 11 a.m. 
Estate tax considerations in estate planning 


11 - 11:15 a.m. 
Coffee break 


11:15 - 12:15 p.m. 
Gift tax considerations in estate planning 


A $5 registration fee covers seminar ma- 
terials, parking and refreshments. Reserva- 
tions may be made by mailing the fee with 
name, address and daytime telephone num- 
ber to Tax Seminar Coordinator, Develop- 
ment Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. Make checks payable to George 
Washington University. Reservations dead- 
line is January 28. For more information, 
call (202) 676-6414. 


GW’s Center of Attention 
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Mike Zagardo makes it look easy. 


He’s been called the only true center in the 
Eastern Athletic Association (Eastern 
Eight). By season’s end, people may be cal- 
ling him one of the finest centers in the East, 
if not the nation. 

Mike Zagardo, GW’s 6-10 center, heads 
into his senior season already possessing a 
number of honors which only promise to 
multiply during the current campaign. As a 
junior last year, Zagardo was named to the 
first-team All-Eastern Eight. He was a first- 
team All-Metropolitan selection by The 
Washington Post, and was named third- 
team Academic All-American. 

For the second straight year, Zagardo fin- 
ished as GW’s leading scorer and rebounder, 
averaging 16 points and 8.9 rebounds a 
game. He shot 58.4 percent from the field 
and 72 percent from the foul line. He was the 
Colonials’ leading scorer in nine of 27 games 
and the leading rebounder in 13. He scored 
in double figures in 24 games with a season 
high of 26 against both the University of 
North Carolina at Charlotte and Stetson. He 
twice pulled down as many as 16 rebounds, 
against Catholic and Massachusetts. His 
three-year point total now stands at 1,014, 
putting him seventeenth on the all-time GW 
scoring list. 

During the course of the °78-79 season, 
UNC-Charlotte coach Mike Pratt said ona 
radio show about Zagardo, “He doesn’t run 
well, he doesn’t jump well and he’s not much 
of an intimidator, but he sure seems to get 
the job done.” 

Zagardo agrees with the assessment. “I 
guess I accomplish things through hard work 
and not natural ability, and you sure 


wouldn't call me a flashy player,” he says. “I 
pride myself on getting things done with 
hard work and that’s what has made the 
game so rewarding to me ever since I started 
playing it.” 

The desire to improve his confidence and 
skills has made Zagardo into a folk hero of 
sorts. He’s well known for his self-described 
“odd” behavior, sometimes referred to as 
“Zagardoisms,” which are really self-moti- 
vated activities intended to better his game. 
GW coach Bob Tallent has eyed the lanky 
center on a 100-plus-degree summer day 
trudging across Washington’s Memorial 
Bridge wearing a weighted vest. Last sum- 
mer, Zagardo took the university’s leaper 
machine home and worked with it daily in 
his basement. The GW standout often stays 
after practice working on defensive foot- 
work drills and ball control. Once, when he 
felt he didn’t get enough work in a game 
against Wisconsin, Zagardo went back to his 
dorm, donned a sweat shirt and promptly 
ran another three miles in the cold night air. 

Coach Tallent calls Zagardo the “hardest 
working player I have ever seen.” After a 
game two years ago, Catholic coach Jack 
Kvancz said, “We've played against big guys 
and big front lines this year, but nobody has 
dominated us like Zagardo did.” 

The statistics are hard to refute. In Eastern 
Eight final tallies, Zagardo was sixth in scor- 
ing, fourth in rebounding and second in field 
goal percentage. 

Zagardo plans to attend medical school 
after graduation, ultimately hoping to spe- 
cialize in orthopedic surgery. -Doug Gould 


Job Search Assistance 


Job vacancies received by GW’s Career Ser- 
vices Office are available by subscription to 
GW alumni and students only. The two Job 
Opportunities Bulletins (JOB) provide a 
convenient way to spot hiring trends and 
identify employers. 

The weekly Metropolitan D.C. Profes- 
sional Vacancies lists technical and non- 
technical positions in government, industry, 
business and nonprofit organizations. Na- 
tional Education Vacancies, published every 
two weeks, lists positions in teaching, re- 
search and administration at elementary, 


secondary and post-secondary levels. 

JOBs, 50 cents an issue, are mailed first 
class and include job descriptions, employer 
requirements, salaries, contact persons and 
application procedures. They also give in- 
formation on government announcements 
and test dates as well as special programs on 
career planning and job-hunting techniques. 
And along with other job-hunting expenses, 
they may be tax deductable. To subscribe, 
call the Career Services Office, (202) 
676-6495. 
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What It’s Like to be Han 
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“It was really tough finding my way around. 
It took all the concentration I could muster 
and, right now, I’m exhaused.” That was one 
GW student’s reaction following her expe- 
nence simulating blindness during Colle- 
giate Handicapped Awareness Week in Oc- 
tober. Seminars, speakers and sensitivity 
Sessions were presented at GW focusing on 
the disabled person in America. Through the 
Handicap Simulations and Sensitivity Ses- 
sions, conducted by Linda Donnels, director 
of GW’s Services for Students with Disabili- 
ties, many non-disabled students discovered 
what it was like to be handicapped and the 
difficulties faced in simple movement and 
everyday communication. A student, above 


dicapped 


left, simulated blindness. Another, above, 
found it trying to board and depart a bus 
while confined to a wheelchair. Others 
picked up some sign language tips from 
Donnels, above right. Bob Williams, far 
right, president of the GW Association for 
Students with Handicaps, who has cerebral 
palsy and is unable to speak or write, showed 
how he communicates with a special word 
and phrase board. He also communicated 
without the board, spelling out a message on 
a listener’s hand, right. According to Willi- 
ams, “People who are exposed to disabilities, 
even for a short while, become aware of the 
everyday barriers we face.” 


Signs of the Times 
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WOME: SMITH CENTER - 22ND & 6 STS, NW : 


GW's women’s basketball program recently 
got equal billing with the men’s when their 
1979-80 home schedule sign was hung beside 
the men’s on the 2lst Street side of Building 
CC. Both signs are equal in size (8-feet- 
square), equal in cost ($150), but not identi- 
cal in color. The men’s consists of red type on 
a white background; the women’s is white on 
blue. “We just wanted more exposure for the 
women’s basketball program,” said Women’s 
Sports Information Director Mary Saner, 
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who got the equal billing “with no resistance 
at all. Ever since we put it up, we’ve been 
getting a lot of calls about it. It seems we 
piqued a lot of people’s interest.” 

In another effort to be “consistent on the 
court as well as off, so to speak,” Saner said a 
12-by-8 women’s basketball schedule 
banner, sponsored by the Women’s National 
Bank, was hung opposite the men’s Riggs 
Bank-sponsored flag in the Charles E. Smith 
Center. “It’s pretty sharp,” she said. 


Parent-Child Learning, Sharing 


A series of art and reading workshops for 
GW alumni, faculty, staff parents and their 
children or grandchildren will be conducted 
by GW’s Reading Center on six consecutive 
Saturdays beginning January 26. 

“Creative Journeys into Art and Reading 
for the Parent and Child” gives one parent an 
opportunity to learn and share the funda- 
mentals of art with his or her 6- to 10-year- 
old child. Parents may alternate sessions. 

The workshop will present the basics of 
art, color, line, shape, pattern and texture 
with a different medium concentration each 
week. “After instruction on the topic for the 
week,” says program designer and art 
instructor Ingrid Jacobson, “each partici- 


pant will practice alone to become familiar 
with the materials and then work as a parent- 
child team to create a picture, collage or 
three-dimensional object.” 

All art instruction will be reinforced with 
reading under the guidance of a Reading 
Center instructor utilizing local library 
materials. 

Workshop sessions will be held at the 
George Washington University Reading 
Center, Building C, 2201 G St., NW from 10 
a.m. to noon. Class size is limited to 15 parent- 
child teams. Fee for the series is $100; a $25 
deposit holds a place. For more information, 
call workshop coordinator Judith Findlay, 
(202) 676-6286. 


GW Tuition Revised Upward 


Citing spiraling inflation and skyrocketing 
costs, GW’s Board of Trustees approved a 
revision in tuition rates previously set for the 
1981-82 year at its October meeting. In Jan- 
uary 1979, the board had approved tuition 
rates of $3,600 for two semesters for 1981-82 
and $3,850 for 1982-83. The recent action 
increases these rates by $100. Tuition for 
part-time students is going to increase $3 per 
hour. 

The increase over previously projected 
rates will not apply to students in the School 


of Engineering and Applied Science or the 
National Law Center. 

“This is the first time in 10 years that 
projected tuition rates have had to be in- 
creased on a broad scale,” said GW Presi- 
dent Lloyd H. Elliott. “The increase has been 
approved after considerable study of the 
implications for the future and was recom- 
mended with the greatest reluctance.” 

Even with the increase, GW’s tuition falls 
below most other four-year independent 
universities in the District of Columbia. 
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For six years in a small conference room on the top 
floor of a Geneva office building, 20 men searched for 
ways to further restrict the deadly arms race between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. Their work is 
finished and the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty— 
SALT II—is now before the Senate for ratification. 

U. Alexis Johnson, chief of the U.S. delegation 
from the beginning of SALT II in 1973 until 1977, is 
now Edgar R. Baker Adjunct Professor in the School 
of Public and International Affairs. Ambassador 
Johnson joined GW’s faculty when he retired from a 
Foreign Service career spanning 40 years and culmi- 
nating in four years work on SALT II. 

To read the 73-page booklet that includes the treaty 
and related agreements, you must pause to search for 
meaning in the acronym-pettered text. Familiar 
ICBMs are joined by SLBMs (submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles), ASBMs (air-to-surface ballistic mis- 
siles), MIRVs (multiple independently targetable 
reentry vehicles), and a host of others. 

“Just arriving at an agreed definition in both lan- 
guages for the smallest term was difficult,” says 
Ambassador Johnson. “Take ‘bus’ for example. In our 
jargon a bus (from autobus) is the mechanism on the 
cone of a missile which releases several warheads at 
intervals during flight so as to guide them to their 
target. A MIRVed bus can guide one warhead inde- 
pendently from another. Soviet and American tech- 
nologies grew up separately, and even with good faith, 
it’s terribly complicated to reach a common under- 
standing of these terms. 

“If there is one important thing we did, it is the 
establishment of a glossary of terms with definitions 
we both agreed to. In future negotiations delegates 
won't have to spend so much time laying the 
groundwork.” 

And SALT II also achieves another critical goal, 
adds the ambassador. It puts limits on the numbers of 
warheads in each system and the means for delivering 
them. But how does one count when U.S. weaponry 
and Russian weaponry don’t match up? “It’s some- 
thing you can’t put into a computer and come out with 
a magic number,” he explains. “This is the problem it 
took seven years to solve. Each country has its ideas 
how best to defend itself. Russia prefers to build big 
(heavy) missiles. We see no need for them, concentra- 
ting instead on smaller and more sophisticated mis- 
siles. How are ours equated with theirs?” 

At the heart of SALT II are numerical ceilings on 
several measures of strategic balance. First, each side 
can have 2,400 delivery vehicles, including ICBM and 
SLBM launchers, and long-range bombers to be 
reduced to 2,250 by 1981. Second, we have only 20 to 
30 percent of the Russians’ total megatonnage, defined 
as the yield of the nuclear weapons that one side can 
deliver to the territory of the other. But the Soviets 
concentrate megatonnage on a few big missiles, while 
ours is on many smaller ones. Third, we have about 
10,000 warheads; Russia has about 5,000. Fourth, in 
throwweight, the payload that a missile can launch, we 
and the Soviets are about equal when allowance is 
made for our larger number of heavy bombers. 

“As for verification, satellites enable us to see deliv- 
ery systems—missile silos, submarines in the latter 
Stages of their construction, and heavy bombers. 
When our delegates at Geneva compared numbers 
before the treaty was completed, what we thought they 
had and what they said they had were almost identi- 
cal.” Of course, either side can protest that the other is 
hiding something. “One time when we were strength- 
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ening some silos in North Dakota, coverings had been 
put over the opening to shelter the workers. The Rus- 
sians filed a protest. ‘What are you doing under the 
tent? We can't see.” And so we removed it. We in turn 
raise comparable questions with the Soviets.” 

If there is a SALT III, the path will be more tortu- 
ous. SALT I and II talk only of strategic weapons— 
those either country could deliver to the other from 
their own territory. SALT III may have to address our 
forward-based systems (FBS) in Europe which could 
strike Russia and Soviet systems that can strike 
Europe. These so-called grey-area systems have been 
the subject of some of Ambassador Johnson’s writing 
over the past year. 

One grey-area scenario has the Soviets attacking 
West Germany... but with conventional weapons. 
NATO forces counter, again with conventional wea- 
pons. We’re being driven back. Would we use the 
lowest-tier nuclear option available, the battlefield 
nukes, including 155-mm guns with nuclear war- 
heads? If we did, would the Russians counter with the 
second step up the ladder, their nuclear theater sys- 
tems, attacking our rear supply lines? If they did, then 
would we counter with our strategic weapons? 

“You have to assume the answer is yes at all levels,” 
says Johnson. “And the Soviets have been building 
theater weapons faster than we have—weapons able 
to reach not only Western Europe, but the Middle 
East and China.” 

SALT II, Johnson feels, has a 50-50 chance of 
ratification. There is a danger of “overselling” the 
treaty, he feels, because it is a limited agreement, not a 
transcendental accord. Although he did testify for 
SALT II before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last summer, he has been reluctant to speak 
extensively about SALT “to avoid complicating the 
administration’s role.” 

“I don’t want to see the treaty fail. If it does, it 
wouldn't be President Carter’s loss, it would be the 
country’s loss. We could live again many years without 
an arms treaty, but a repudiation of a president on a 
matter of such importance would be similar to the 
repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 which 
destroyed the League of Nations. Failure to ratify 
SALT II would mean that our voice in foreign affairs 
would be weakened . . . if indeed we had a voice left at 
all. 

“An ideal SALT II agreement would be so compre- 
hensive, so perfectly balanced and so capable of antic- 
ipating the future that we would never again have to 
concern ourselves with the problem,” Johnson feels. 
“The present agreement obviously doesn’t meet the 
test, but it is a constructive and useful step 
forward.” O 


Ambassador Johnson (left) and his Russian counter- 
part Vladimir Semenov, chief of the Soviet delegation 
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It happened right before Christmas. The young law- 
yer, working in a community legal clinic, listened with 
growing irritation as his destitute client bitterly com- 
plained about not having any money to buy toys for 
her children. Finally, the lawyer had heard enough 
and in a startling outburst told his client that if she was 
so worried about the presents, she should go out and 
rob Macy’s and not come back to see him until she 
needed someone to defend her in court. Job Burnout. 

It can happen to lawyers, social workers, teachers, 
doctors, management consultants, anyone whose 
primary product is a service to other human beings. 
Job burnout is a newly identified and rapidly growing 
occupational hazard that strikes professions where 
there is a human client. “Job burnout is a state of mind 
where the client becomes an object,” says James 
Mosel, professor of psychology and director of GW’s 
industrial/ organizational psychology training pro- 
gram. 

“When you're suffering from this,” Mosel con- 
tinues, “you lose all emotional concerns and view your 
clients in an objective, detached way.” In advanced 
stages, burnout is accompanied by feelings of cyni- 
cısm, negativism, hostility, aggressiveness and down- 
right dislike. There’s a lot of guilt associated with this 
problem and those suffering from it sometimes resort 
to alcohol, experience bouts of sleeplessness and may 
physically abuse their spouse. 

l Most medical practices invite job burnout, espe- 
cially those in the public and humanitarian sectors. It 
happens to poverty lawyers generally within the first 
18 months of work. “Burnout is an overload of infor- 
mation concerning other people’s welfare and psycho- 
logical and psychic interiors,” Mosel explains. Re- 
cently there have been many popular training 
techniques designed to increase a person’s ability to 
empathize with others. Ironically, studies have shown 
that one of the effects of this training is that it makes a 
pst overly susceptible to burnout in their work. 

Jobs most likely to cause burnout are the autotelic 
ones which are not done for a reward or as a means to 
an end but because the doing itself is gratifying,” says 

Mosel. “There are rewards, but they’re of a very special 
nature and they co-occur with the doing of the task. 
These intrinsically motivated jobs are the most sought 
after and considered the most ideal by many people. 
The autotelic experience occurs most commonly in 
Jobs that involve problems to be solved, challenges to 
be met and decisions to be made. The worker must 
determine to some extent the character of the task that 
is being done.” 

Jobs done solely for rewards are extrinsically moti- 
vated jobs. “There’s a lot of evidence that the extrinsic 
mode of motivation is running out of gas in modern 
management circles,” Mosel says. “Management 
today doesn’t have the powerful rewards it had 50 
years ago. The rewards that people want today are of 
such an evanescent and subtle character that man- 
agement can’t possibly offer them in return for work. 
Employees today want a sense of growth and personal 
realization. They want a sense of doing something 
significant, something that has an almost transcenden- 
tal spiritual aspect to it. How in the devil can manage- 
ment ever give these things? A sense of social sig- 
nificance—| dare anyone to write that into a contract. 
It might read something like this: “For every widget 
you make, you receive five pounds of social 
significance.” 

In the past 15 years, there has been much interest in 
trying to turn extrinsically motivated work into intrin- 
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sically motivated work. These schemes have been 
called everything from management by objective and 
job enrichment to employee-centered supervision and 
participatory management. These programs have at- 
tempted to solve the dilemma of trying to make the 
actual doing of a job just as intriguing and stimulating 
as a hobby, which one often enjoys for its own sake 
and not necessarily for a reward. 

What is it that makes work autotelic? Why is it that 
some people do the task for its own sake? The answers 
to these questions have been learned in the past few 
years. 
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Mosel cites a study involving everyone from 
dancers and missionary workers to research scientists 
and criminal lawyers, all people involved with auto- 
telic jobs. “It was discovered that what makes a task 
autotelic is not the task itself but the kind of inner 
experience it generates,” Mosel explains. The same 
metaphors were repeated as these people tried to des- 
cribe this experience: like discovering or designing 
something new; like exploring some strange place; like 
solving a math problem; like listening to music; like 
playing in a competitive sport. 

“Human beings are built to have a very strong need 
for the autotelic experience because it is one of the 
most intense, purified ways of experiencing one’s own 
freedom, one’s own existence,” Mosel declares. 
“Through this experience, there’s a sense of mastery, 
control and dignity. In its extreme forms, it has an 
almost transcendental quality. Courtroom lawyers 
have reported that in the heat of battle they have felt 
virtually transcended. And mathematicians and scien- 
tists have said that at the moment of breakthrough 
there was an almost mystical feeling to the experience. 
Of course, this exists in varying degrees. Most dancers 
and theatrical people can bore you by the hour with all 
their autotelic experiences.” 

Play is one of the ways that men and women can 
create this feeling of freedom and dignity if they can’t 
achieve it through their work. “Play, psychologically, 
is not a waste of time at all,” Mosel feels. “You must 
have this feeling in one form or another, so the less 
there is of autotelic work, then the more play should be 
available.” 

There are certain jobs that don’t provide this inner 
experience but allow the person doing them to turn on 
their own autotelic experience. Mosel calls these semi- 
autotelic jobs and uses a factory worker as an exam- 
ple. “The next time you start feeling sorry for that guy 
on the assembly line, remember that 25 percent of 
those people love what they’re doing. For decades it 
was thought that these workers constantly engage in 
fantasizing to escape the boredom of their jobs. Now 
we see that we got it all wrong. They do the work 
because it allows them to daydream and that’s the 
reward that enables them to keep on doing what they 
do for a living. They’re not bored. They don’t expe- 
rience boredom. Every day is a new journey.” 

Fantasy and autotelic work are inseparable, Mosel 
declares. “People who enjoy doing their work are great 
fantasizers. One of my students did a study on the 
garbage men who pick up your trash and dump it into 
the backs of those machines. You'd be surprised at 
what fantasies can be construed around that kind of 
activity. And if I told you the fantasies of executives, 
you might not sleep tonight. 

“In this culture, fantasizing has always been looked 
down upon as something we shouldn't do. People are 
ashamed to report they do it. But it turns out that 
fantasizing is not a bad thing at all,” he says. “It makes 
the unpleasant bearable and gives us a sense of mean- 
ingfulness. Daydreaming should be encouraged in 
children because fantasy is an old demon that has 
turned out to be an angelic entity that makes life 
bearable.” 

Mosel doesn’t yet have the rejuvenating prescrip- 
tion to help cure those who suffer from job burnout in 
their much-sought-after jobs. At the moment, he is 
“merely trying to understand something” and needs to 
do a lot more research before he can produce the 
answers. “It seems,” Mosel sighs, “that life has played a 
cruel trick on us.” O 
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“What have you done to him?” chides Dr. 
Kittie Parker, looking at a distressed 
student holding an ailing chrysan- 


themum.“Throw him away. And 

i e be sure to clean up all the soil 
to avoid contamination.” To 

understand why 

World of = particular 
mum was a “he” 

& @ you would have to understand 
Kittie that mums—and hundreds of 
other plants as well—are like 

people to her. She finds it more 
Parke appropriate to address 
them as such because she 


has cultivated their friendships and diagnosed their 
illnesses for decades. 

Dr. Parker, professor emeritus of botany in resi- 
dence, has taught in the university’s biological sciences 
department since 1953 when she moved to Washing- 
ton from Arizona, and has been in charge of the Bell 
Hall rooftop greenhouses since 1970. In a decade the 
17 varieties of plants have expanded to 200, not count- 
ing scores of cultivars. 

“We rarely, if ever, have purchased a plant,” she 
says. “Most all have been given by friends and stu- 
dents. They all have a very personal history.” If 
pressed she will admit, like most obsessed gardeners, 
that she is not above pinching off an occasional stem- 
tip between green thumb and forefinger. But only 
from an unguarded specimen with an over-abundance 
of leaves whose owner is absent. 

Dr. Parker is not, by birth or education, a horticul- 
turist. Though she has been gardening since she was 
seven years old (“It got me out of the housework my 
sisters had to do”), she was educated at Berkeley and 
the University of Arizona as a taxonomist—one who 
studies the classification and relationships of families 
of plants. She began teaching part-time at GW when a 
chairman of the biological sciences department discov- 
ered her work at the Smithsonian Institution, where 
she is now honorary research associate in botany and 
does research in plant systematics every week. 

“I remember that Dr. Russell Stevens asked me if I 
would consider teaching a class in taxonomy at-the 
university. When I came over to the campus, I discov- 
ered that students here were used to working with a 
hand lens (a small round magnifying glass). Though I 
use a hand lens in the field, I had been trained on a 
dissecting scope (a microscope-like instrument with 
two eyepieces). Both devices magnify 10 times. I told 
Dr. Stevens I couldn't use hand lenses, but he was 
insistent. He begged or borrowed dissecting scopes 
from the zoology department for each student while 
the permanent ones were on order, and I was in 
business.” 

“I wasn’t keeping the greenhouse then, but each 
week I would bring down a potted plant and arrange it 
on a table in the hall. It would end up being the object 
of botanical conversation for the remainder of the 
week. Eventually, students began snipping cuttings, 
and some plants wound up less bushy on their return 
to the greenhouse.” 

Then two things happened. Dr. Parker, by virtue of 
a petition from her students, began teaching horticul- 
ture. Though she knew the subject from stem to root, 
“I didnt know where to begin teaching it. When I 
protested, the answer was ‘Just teach us how to grow 
plants.’ So I started out talking about soils, then the 
different ways to propagate: air layering, cuttings, 


seeds . . . .” Each student was responsible fora group 
of plants in the greenhouse, a practice which continues 
at present. 
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Second, she took over supervision of the green- 
houses. Today they are stuffed with bromeliads, impa- 
tiens, Christmas cacti awaiting December, aspidistra, 
the cast iron plant Victorians loved so well, orchids, 
cockscomb . . . and hundreds of other leafy charac- 
ters. When Dr. Parker first came to GW, there was but 
one greenhouse, now referred to as the “hot room.” 
“We call the new house, built in 1976, the ‘cold room,” 
she laughed, “though it is only a little less hot than the 
hot room.” The newly constructed lathe house, its 
wood slats casting zebra-striped light, is alive with 
ferns. It began an improvised life six years ago asa bit 
of snow fence stretched between two unused animal 
cages. 


Dr. Parker’s special interest is chrysanthemum s. 
The ones on Bell Hall’s roof are all cultivars of chry- 
santhemum morifolium. This late summer afternoon 


Dr. Kittie Parker and senior biology 
student Bill Eckels. 


finds hundreds of potted specimens in various states of 
growth sitting in wooden frames to keep wind from 
toppling them. Dr. Parker is in their midst, checking 
on the progress of each, snipping away, and looking 
for evidence of spider mite, white fly or leaf septoria, 
-vhich turns lower leaves an ugly brown. There are two 
things she is never without: her hand lens, to check for 
microscopic pests and disease, and a small flat pair of 
flower clippers. 

Several years back campus offices became the bene- 
ficiaries of Kittie Parker's largesse. “I started loaning 
plants out because I never could throw anything 
away.” Now the president’s office has a huge yellow 
poinsettia in winter, greenery appears on commence- 
ment stages, and chrysanthemums bloom in many 
offices in fall. Dr. Parker reclaims them after they've 
spent themselves to take cuttings for the next year. And 
of course university staff show up at her door with sick 
plants for diagnoses. What’s wrong is usually too little 
or too much water. 

Her extracurricular activities, which really aren't 
because they all have to do with plants, include her 
work in the Smithsonian’s botany department where 
she studies such things as Hymenoxys and Pectis in 
the Compositae (sunflower) family, the phylogenetic, 
evolutionary, and micromorphological relationships 
among the genera of the tribe Helenieae, and weeds, 
especially Arizona weeds, the subject of several arti- 
cles, books, and reviews. Occasionally she is called 
upon to identify plants for entomologists, ornitholo- 
gists, the Wildlife Service, National Geographic and 
even the F.B.I. In the spring she conducts wildflower 
forays for Smithsonian Associates. 

Though she talks to her plants incessantly, she dis- 
counts theories that vocalizing caretakers do them any 
good. “You still have to feed and care for them prop- 
erly,” she explains. “All the talking in the world won't 
help if you're not treating them correctly.” 

“Plants,” she says, “are like people. They are 
friends.” O 
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Dr. Parkers Mum Recipe 


In April or May, from an old plant, pinch off the top 
four inches to make several cuttings. If it’s June, you'll 
need to dip the stem in rooting hormone to ensure 
rooting. 


Insert the cuttings in a tray with a soil of half peat, half 
sand. Half peat and half of either perlite or vermiculite 
works as well. 


After the cuttings have been in the tray for eight or 
nine days, give them a weak starter fertilizer, a weak 
solution of any complete fertilizer (about one-fourth 
strength). After three weeks in trays, roots should have 
formed and the plants should be ready to pot or plant 
in the garden. 


Pinch back after the shoot has grown six or seven 
inches. If the cuttings are garden mums, pinch back 
one set of leaves every two to three weeks until 
mid-July, then let them grow. Cushion mums are 
natural branchers and won't need too much pinching. 
For show mums like spiders or football mums, wait 
until six sets of leaves form, then pinch back one set 
and don't pinch again. 


Don't ever make cuttings from a plant that has started 
to bud. By that time the hormonal balance is bent on 
producing flowers and not roots. 


Be sure to stake all mum plants except the cushion 
variety. 
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Piecing logether the Chinese 


When she’s not working as assistant editor of the U.S. 
Department of Education’s American Education mag- 
azine, Henrietta Wexler is taking Chinese language 
courses through the Division of University and Sum- 
mer Students. A self-described “Sinophile,” she bases 
this article on her GW experience. 


Is Chinese actually as hard to learn as it seems? Or is it, 
as some say, a basically simple language made up of 
One-syllable words with an uncomplicated grammar? 
Well, as the Chinese might put it, “Ma, ma, hu, hu” 
(Horse, horse, tiger, tiger)—it’s neither one nor the 
other. 

It’s less difficult than one would think, having heard 
snatches of it in Chinese restaurants or laundries. Of 
course, to master the subtleties of Chinese would take 
years, as would the mastery of any foreign language. 
But most Americans could learn some basic spoken 
and written Chinese in a matter of weeks or months. 
For those who have a taste for language study, or for 
puzzles—and especially for language puzzles—there 
can be no more intriguing or rewarding challenge than 
studying Chinese in an academic setting, as I recently 
discovered at GW when I plunged into Beginning 
Mandarin Chinese, taught by George Ching Yuan 
Wang, assistant professor of Chinese, who hails from 
Peking. 

About half the students in the class were oriental or 
of mixed ancestry. A few had immigrant parents or 
grandparents and were discovering their roots. A 
young Japanese needed Chinese to complete his doc- 
torate in Asian Studies. A Caucasian man had a Chi- 
nese wife. An American student of Mongolian ances- 
try had two diplomat parents and wanted to follow in 
their footsteps—she was studying Chinese, Russian 
and French at the same time! A young lady from New 
York had a father in the export business; she was 
going to be his link with the new China trade. 

Some had actually spent time in Taiwan or Hong 
Kong Studying, working, or visiting, and didn’t want 
to lose their advantage. Others, like me, had been 
Closet Sinophiles for years. Recent political develop- 
ments made it possible to study Chinese without seem- 
Ing quite so flaky. 

Unfortunately, only the strongly motivated sur- 
vived the first weeks of the course. The biggest buga- 
boo seemed to be the discomfort or embarrassment 
most adult Americans feel when required to make 
non-English sounds. A pity. Because once past the 
sound barrier, the rest is relatively easy. 


The Tones 


It is true that the word “ma” can mean horse, 


mother, curse, or hemp, depending on which of the 
four tones one uses. But teachers of Chinese usually 
assure Western students that a syllable spoken by a 
foreigner in the wrong tone is not fatal to communica- 
tion—most often the context reveals the meaning 
intended. 

It helps to think of Chinese as music as well as 
language. Like a conductor with endless patience, 
Professor Wang repeats each new word, in the proper 
tone, dozens of times, until the class finally gives it 
back correctly—Chinese style, in chorus. Don’t worry 
if you’re tone deaf. Perfect pitch is not necessary. If 
you can't carry a tune, you can still carry a tone. 


The Structure 


Chinese does have a surprisingly simple grammati- 
cal structure. For example, the idea of completed 
action—often translated as past tense—can be con- 
veyed in a single syllable, “le,” placed after the verb. 
Verb forms themselves do not change either for person 
or tense. It’s as if, in English, we were to say go no 
matter who or when go. There are no articles like a, an 
or the. There is no gender for nouns, as in most 
European languages. For the most part, singular or 
plural need not be expressed. There are no separate 
pronouns for subject and object. If this were the case in 
English, we could say, “I gave it to she, and she gave it 
to he.” In fact, at the beginning, Chinese sounds like 
stylized baby talk when translated word for word into 
English. 

Of course there are subtleties which come to light 
later on. Word order is important. You can’t say, for 
example, “I saw him yesterday.” You must say, “Yes- 
terday I saw him.” But if the word order were imper- 
fect, you would probably still be understood, just as in 
English. 


The Characters 


As for the written language, though the characters 
may appear to be a hopeless jumble of meaningless 
strokes, impossible to memorize, there is a key to the 
puzzle. All the characters are made up of only 200 or 
so components, or radicals, about 50 of which occur 
repeatedly in the most common words. Learning these 
radicals, and how each evolved from its original shape 
and meaning, gives the mind pegs on which to hang 
the characters so they stick. 

The government of the People’s Republic of China 
is continually simplifying the written language, de- 
creasing the number of strokes required for most of 
the principal characters. These reforms have not been 
adopted by Taiwan or Hong Kong, where the old 
characters remain more complex. 


nguage Puzzle 


One of the fringe benefits of learning to write Chi- 
nese is that one soon begins to feel like an artist. Even 
those with miserable English handwriting somehow 
manage to produce characters that look more like art 
than like writing. 


Pin Yin—Romanizing Chinese 


When Peking decided to seek help from Western 
countries in modernizing China, it drew up a plan for 
gradually phasing out the characters and replacing 
them officially with a system called Pin Yin—phonetic 
sounds—in which the Roman alphabet is used to 
reproduce the sounds of Mandarin Chinese, now 
being taught throughout mainland China. This system 
should make corresponding and trading with Western 
nations much simpler. 

Then why should a Westerner bother to learn the 
characters at all? For one thing, they are a beautiful 
challenge. For another, you’d be ahead if you should 
later take up Japanese because the Chinese characters 
were long ago borrowed by the Japanese to write 
down their otherwise unrelated language. And lastly, 
it will take generations to accomplish the revolution- 
ary change to the Roman alphabet. Chinese charac- 
ters have linked all literate Chinese together for mille- 
nia. Over the centuries dozens of dialects have evolved: 
—speech forms so different from each other that many 
Chinese from the northern provinces have difficulty 
understanding their countrymen from the southern 
provinces. The difference between Cantonese, spoken 
in the south, and Mandarin, spoken in and around 
Peking, is like the difference between, say, French and 
Italian. Through the characters, literate Chinese, 
speaking different dialects, have been able to com- 
municate easily—reading and understanding litera- 
ture from any part of the country. Now it is hoped that 
Pin Yin, easier to learn, and representing the sounds of 
official Mandarin only, may some day be a lingua 
franca for all of China and those who trade with her. 

So for Westerners wanting communication with 
China and put off by having to learn thousands of 
characters, perhaps Pin Yin is the way to go. 

When you set out to learn Chinese, be warned—you 
may end up an addict like me. After my first year of 
Chinese at GW, I was tempted to take a second, under 
Davis Lin-chuan Lee, assistant professor of Chinese. 
Then, realizing how little I knew about Chinese his- 
tory and literature, I enrolled in Chinese Classics in 
Translation, a popular course taught by 
GW’s Marilyn J. Evans, associate professorial 
lecturer in Chinese. Who knows, I may yet pursue 
a master’s degree in Chinese Language and 
Literature. O Henrietta Wexler 
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All in the GW Family 


Lyle F. Lane (left), MS 69, was sworn in as 
U.S. ambassador to Uruguay September 26 
in ceremonies at the State Department. 
Assistant Chief of Protocol Kenneth S. 
Hayes administered the oath while Jacklyn 
Fuller Lane held the Bible for her husband. 
Before his appointment by President Carter, 


Lane served as U.S. Interests Section chief in 
Cuba, an unofficial ambassadorship. He left 
his old job in good hands—with another 
GW alumnus, Wayne S. Smith, PhD 79. 
Smith formerly directed the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Cuban Affairs. 


Young Alumni Lecture Series 


A new program addressed to the special 
interests of alumni who have graduated from 
George Washington University within the 
last 10 years has been initiated by the Alumni 
Relations Office. The Young Alumni Lec- 
ture Series will provide young alumni with 
an opportunity to tap some of GW’s rich 
resources by offering programs valuable 


both professionally and personally. 

Chaired by Mark A. Goldberg, BA 75, 
and Mark Shiffrin, BA °78, the series prom- 
ises to be both enjoyable and informative. It 
also gives GW alumni the chance to meet 
informally with other recent graduates. For 
information about 1980 programs, contact 
the Alumni Office, (202) 676-6435. 


Membership and Governing 


Board Meeting 


An important corporate business meeting of 
the GWU Alumni Association—active mem- 
bers and members of the Governing Board 
—will be January 16 at 6 p.m. at the George 
Washington University Club, 800 21st St., 
NW, for the following purposes: 

—To consider and vote upon a resolution 
adopted by the Governing Board recom- 
mending that the corporation elect to accept 
and be governed by the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Nonprofit Corpora- 
tion Act (Chapter 10, Title 29, District of 
Columbia Code), and in conjunction with 
such proposal, to consider changes in the 


requirements for membership in the corpo- 
ration, and to add provisions expressly limit- 
ing the liability of members of the corpora- 
tion, and members and officers of the 
Governing Board, and requiring that the 
operating budget be approved by the presi- 
dent of the university; and 

—To transact such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

The proposal to accept the provisions of 
the District of Columbia Nonprofit Corpo- 
ration Act requires the affirmative vote of at 
least two-thirds of the active members at a 
meeting at which a quorum is present. 


Alumni Tour Program ’80 


Two exciting foreign destinations are plan- 
ned for the 1980 GW Alumni Tour Program: 
Israel-Egypt and Scandinavia. Both of these 
trips will include a number of features that 
distinguish the George Washington Tour 
Program from others, including roundtrip 
air transportation on regularly scheduled air- 
lines (no charter flights, no delays); first-class 
or deluxe hotel accommodations; most 


meals; an abundance of optional tours at 
each destination; experienced travel escorts; 
and academic enrichment lectures provided 
by area specialists on the GW faculty. And, 
of course, you enjoy sharing these experien- 
ces with fellow alumni. 


Israel-Egypt (March 3-18). Fourteen days 
in the Middle East, including four days in 
Jerusalem, three in Tel Aviv, four in Cairo, 
with two days in Luxor, the city marveled at 
by the ancients, and one day in Abu Simbel. 
You'll stay in deluxe hotels. Our faculty host 
will be Professor of Religion Robert Jones. 
Approximate cost: $2,010. 


Scandinavia (June 12-26). Fifteen days 
that include four nights in Copenhagen, 
three in the Norse Fjord country, three in 
Stockholm, and an overnight cruise to Hel- 
sinki, with two nights in the Finnish capital. 
This is a travel bargain for approximately 
$1,850. Brochures describing both tours are 
mailed about three months before departure 
dates. For more information, contact Nan 
Kauer, Coordinator, Alumni Tour Pro- 
gram, at the Alumni House, (202) 676-6435. 


New Life Income Packet 


A new practical, “how-to” packet of estate 
planning information is available from GW’s 
Development Office. “George Washington 
University Life Income Producing Plans” 
provides specific examples of how one can 
benefit from estate planning. 

The packet contains brochures explaining 
three different planned giving programs— 
the charitable remainder unitrust, the chari- 
table gift annuity and the pooled income 
fund. Each plan offers the satisfaction of 
supporting an educational institution you 
believe in while providing other tangible 
benefits as well. For example, each plan pro- 


That Special GW Memento 


A special university memento that’s very 
popular with graduates is the alumni chair. 
Available in two styles—a black and gold 
armchair with cherry wood arms and a sim- 
ilar rocker—the alumni chair features the 
George Washington University seal in gold. 
The armchair costs $95; the rocker, $90. 
Orders must be accompanied by full pay- 
ment and will be delivered anywhere in the 
country C.O.D. Delivery time is approxi- 
mately 16 weeks. 


duces lifetime income for one or two benefi- 
ciaries, decreases taxes through a charitable 
contribution deduction and reduces or elim- 
inates capital gains taxes. Some annuity 
plans even provide a lifetime of income, a 
substantial part of which is tax free. 

If you'd like to receive a copy of “George 
Washington University Life Income Produc- 
ing Plans,” or if you have questions, call or 
write the Director of Planned Giving, De- 
velopment Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6414. 


ee ee ee ee ee ‘a 
I Mail to: Alumni Chairs, Alumni Relations Office, George Washington University, i 


Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Please send me 


I understand delivery fee is extra and that the chair(s) will be sent C.O.D. 


x Enclosed is my check made payable to GWU General Alumni Association in the 


amount of $ 


i Name Degree Year 


i Street 


i City State Zip 


Phone: Home ( ) 


L 


alumni armchair(s) 


alumni rocker(s). 


Office ( ) 
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Alumni in the News 


Joanne Cogar 


Constance Newman 


The American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc. has announced the appointment of 
Richard G. Altmann, MIA ’69, as president. 


Barry A. Brower, MEA "77, is president of 
Brower & Associates, Inc., a new engineer- 
ing firm in Washington. The company offers 
services in CPM (Critical Path Methods) 
scheduling and construction claims. 


The first woman to serve as undersecretary 
of the Air Force is Antonia Handler Chayes, 
JD ’53, a former partner in the Boston law 
firm of Csaplar and Bok. She had been assis- 
tant secretary of the Air Force for man- 
i reserve affairs and installations since 


Joanne C, Cogar, MFA ’66, a specialist in 
graphic design services, recently joined 
Colortone Press in Washington as an 
account executive. 


GW trustee L. Stanley Crane, BS °38, has 
been named chairman and chief executive 
officer of the Southern Railway System. 


F hans 
S 
Me 


Recognizing Alumni 
Service 


Nominations are being accepted for GW 
Alumni Service Awards. The awards, pre- 
sented in June, recognize alumni who have 
shown “outstanding and unusual service” to 
the university, but who are not employed by 
GW. Nominations and supporting materials 
should be sent to Sandra L. Phipps, Alumni 
Relations Office, Alumni House, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Richard Trent 


Navy Hospital Corpsman Ist Class Jesus A. 
Denogean, AS °76, was awarded the Navy 
expeditionary medal for his participation in 
naval cruises in the Indian Ocean and Ara- 
bian Gulf during the turmoil in Iran and 
North Yemen. 


Ross E. Duncan, MA °72, EdD °77, is the 
new chairman of the business administration 
department at Ashland College in Ohio. 


Graphic artist Timothy Evans, BA ’51, re- 
ceived a national honorary membership 
award from Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica. Evans has designed the organization’s 
award-winning magazine, Teen Times, since 
1972. 


Francis B. Francois, LLB ’60, councilman of 
Prince George’s County, Md., has been 
elected president of the National Association 
of Counties. In this position, Francois will 
work to improve county government and 
will act as a national spokesman for 
counties. 


The mayor of Denver has appointed Gloria 
Finkelstein Golbert, BA ’62, to serve on the 
Mayor’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. Golbert is also a member of 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce Small 
Business Planning Bureau. 


Time magazine designated William E. Hens- 
ley, BA ’66, as one of “Fifty Faces for Ameri- 
ca’s Future” in an article analyzing leader- 
ship in America. Hensley, who heads the 
development arm of the Northwest Alaska 
Native Association, is hailed as a leader in 
the struggle for the rights of native Alaskans. 


William P. Hobgood, MA ’65, is assistant 
secretary of labor for labor-management 
relations at the U.S. Department of Labor. 
In his new post, Hobgood heads the Labor 
Management Services Administration 
which administers key laws and programs 
including the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 and veterans’ reem- 
ployment rights. 


Michael Kammen 


Donald McCulloh 


Wilson L. Hooff, LLB 33, retired assistant 
counsel for the Federal Reserve Board, and 
his wife, Laura Clark Hooff, BA °30, cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary Oc- 
tober 21 in Washington, D.C. 


The Department of the Interior has ap- 
pointed Jean D. Hundley, AA 75, depart- 
mental manager of the Federal Women’s 
Program. She was formerly a public infor- 
mation specialist with the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 


Pulitzer Prize winner Michael G. Kammen, 
BA °58, professor of American history and 
culture at Cornell University, has been 
elected to the membership of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Former GW varsity football player Kurt J. 
Lindstrom, BS ’64, is the head football coach 
at McLean High School in Virginia. 


The king of Thailand presented Graham J. 
Lucas, BA °38, the retired vice president for 
administration of the Asia Foundation, with 
a royal decoration for his outstanding con- 
tributions to social, economic and educa- 
tional development in Thailand. In his 20- 
year career with the Asia Foundation, Lucas 
served in Japan, Pakistan and Thailand. 


Lawrence S. Margolis, JD ’61,a U.S. Magis- 
trate for the District of Columbia for eight 
years, recently became chairman-elect of the 
Judicial Administration Division, an affil- 
iate of the American Bar Association. The 
division is the largest judges’ organization in 
the United States. Judge Margolis will suc- 
ceed to the chairmanship in August 1980. 


The Air Force Defense Logistics Agency has 
named Brig. Gen. Charles McCausland, 
MSA 73, chief of the Defense Contract 
Administration Services Region in Los An- 
geles. General McCausland was formerly 
commander of the Defense Logistics Servi- 
ces Center in Battle Creek, Mich. 


Donald N. McCulloh, MBA 68, is vice pres- 
ident of business and finance at Towson 
State University, Md. 


William M. McLin, BA °67, a former 
member of Sen. Edmund Muskie’s (D- 
Maine) staff, has been appointed executive 
director of the Epilepsy Foundation of 
America in Washington. 


The Agency for International Development 
(AID) has appointed Thomas A. Moser, MS 
74, as representative to Gambia. 


The National Wool Growers Association 
has appointed Dan Murphy, BA "77, direc- 
Continued on page 14 


The cuisine’s Continental 
The company’s congenial 


The GW Club 


The George Washington 
University Club is more 
than just a restaurant. Our 
dining rooms and lounge 
are a gathering place for 
colleagues—GW alumni, 
faculty, staff, graduate 
students, friends of the 
university. 

This is your special 
invitation to become a 
member before our 10th 
anniversary celebration in 
February. Monthly dues are 
only $11, less in some 
instances. 

Try us out! The napery’s 
linen, the service is 
attentive, and the fare is 
delicious. 


The GW Club—Marvin 
Center’s third level, for 
coffee, luncheon, cocktails, 
or dinner. 


(202) 676-6611 


Send me a certificate for 2 entrée du 
jour dinners for the price of one 
(good through Feb. 1980) and 
membership information for the 


GW Club. 


Name 


Address 


City, st, zip 


Phone (home) (afer). 23 oor 


Mail to GW Club, Marvin Center, 
GWU Washington D.C. 20052 


GW is an equal opportunity institution. 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


tor of governmental affairs. He will work in 
Washington on legislation and regulations 
affecting the U.S. sheep industry. 


Peace Corps volunteer Constance J. New- 
man, BA 73, is teaching health education in 
Cameroon, a developing country in West 
Africa. 


Brian G. O'Neil, BBA ’69, is general manager 
of Eastern Shore Cable Television in Ocean 
City, Md. 


The Rev. Raymond A. Schroth, PhD 71, is 
academic dean of Rockhurst College, a 
Jesuit liberal arts college in Kansas City, Mo. 


John W. Thorne, BA ’55, MA °74, has been 
elected a senior vice president of Batten Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., a New York- 
based advertising agency. 


The Sun Coast Chapter of the GW General 
Alumni Association has elected Vernon R. 
Todd, BBA °50, MBA ’64, as their new 
president. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer has promoted 
Richard J. Trent, BA %69, from advertising 
director to director of sales and marketing. 
Trent assumes full responsibility for the 
advertising, promotion and research depart- 
ments. He will also direct the marketing pro- 
grams of the paper. 


Harvey R. Wertlieb, BA 61, MBA ’64, is 
president of the Health Facilities Associa- 
tion of Maryland. 


Andrew B. Wile, BA °71, has been appointed 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GW’s Alumni Relations Office and the 
General Alumni Association offer a galli- 
maufry of programs, lectures and other 
activities designed to pique your interest in 
GW’s varied resources. Whether you live 
near GW or not, we invite you to partici- 
pate in one or more of our spring pro- 
grams. Should you have questions concern- 
ing any of these programs, contact the 
Alumni House, 714 21st St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 


On-Campus events 


January 26—Knox on Homer 

Bernard M. Knox, director of the Center 
for Hellenic Studies in Washington, D.C., 
presents a series of lectures on Homer’s 
Iliad. Sponsored by GW’s Department of 
Classics, the lectures will be held in Corco- 
ran Hall, 725 21st St., NW, room 101, 11 
a.m. Tickets: $1 per lecture. Students, 
faculty free with ID. Information: 
676-6125. 


February 6—First Wednesday Lecture 
Professor Andrew Gyorgy, a member of 
GW’s Sino-Soviet Institute, lectures on 
East-West relations in the Kayser-Parks 
Room of the GWU Club, Marvin Center, 
Third Floor, 800 21st St., NW, 8 p.m. 


February 7, 14, 21—Alumni Lecture Series 
“The Middle East Religion and Culture: 
Three Flavors of Western Civilization.” 


February 7—“The Judaic Influence,” 
David Altshuler, Chairman of Judaic 
Studies. 


February 14—“The Christian Influ- 
ence,” Robert Jones, Chairman of the 
Department of Religion. 


February 21—“The Arab Influence,” 
Robert A. Hadley, Associate Professor 
of History. 


Lectures will be held in the Strong Hall 
lounge, 620 21st St., NW, 5:30 p.m. 
Admission: $5 per lecture, $10 for the se- 


ries. Reserve tickets by sending your check, 


made payable to George Washington Uni- 
versity, to the Alumni Relations Office, 
Alumni House, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


February 9—Knox on Homer 
Corcoran Hall, room 101, 11 a.m. Admis- 
sion: $1. Students, faculty free with ID. 


February 18— Winter Convocation 
1980 Alumni Achievement Awards pre- 
sented at Winter Convocation in the 
Charles E. Smith Center, 1 p.m. 


February 19—Opening Night Reception 
Alumni attending the opening night per- 
formance of Thornton Wilder’s The Skin 
of Our Teeth are invited to join the cast, 
crew, fellow alumni and drama faculty at a 
reception following the performance. Res- 
ervations: 676-6178. 


February 23—Knox on Homer 
Corcoran Hall, room 101, 11 a.m. Admis- 
sion: $1. Students, faculty free with ID. 


March 1—Knox on Homer 
Corcoran Hall, room 101, 11 a.m. Admis- 
sion: $1. Students, faculty free with ID. 


March 5—First Wednesday Lecture 
Lecture by Columbian College Dean Cal- 
vin D. Linton, in the Kayser-Parks Room 
of the GWU Club, Marvin Center, Third 
Floor, 800 21st St., NW, 8 p.m. Topic to 
be announced. 


March 22— Knox on Homer 
Corcoran Hall, room 101, 11 a.m. Admis- 
sion: $1. Students, faculty free with ID. 


March 27, April 3, 10—Alumni Lecture 
Series 

“Music of the Three B’ees: Behind the 
Scenes in the Development of the Musical 
Styles of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms,” a 
series of lectures presented by George 
Steiner, Chairman of the Department of 
Music. Times and places to be announced. 
Admission: $5 per lecture, $10 for the 
series. ~ 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Off-Campus events 


February 13—Atlanta 

President Lloyd H. Elliott will visit with 
alumni in Atlanta, Houston and Dallas 
this year. Invitations, with details about 
receptions in each city, will be mailed in 
advance from the Alumni Relations Office. 


February 14—Houston 
Regional alumni meeting with President 
Elliott. 


February 15—Dallas 
Regional alumni meeting with President 


Elliott. 


March 10—Atlanta 

Regional alumni meeting featuring David 
Altshuler, Chairman of the Department of 
Judaic Studies. Topic announcement will 
be made in invitations sent to area alumni. 


March 11—Miami 
Regional alumni meeting featuring David 
Altshuler. 


March 12—Tampa/St. Petersburg 
Regional alumni meeting featuring David 
Altshuler. 


March 27— Minneapolis 

Regional alumni meeting featuring Lilien 
Robinson, Art Department Chairman. 
Details about Dr. Robinson’s talk will be 
included in invitations sent to area alumni. 


March 28—Chicago 
Regional alumni meeting featuring Lilien 
Robinson. 


assistant director of the Select Wine Division 
of Julius Wile Sons and Co. The division 
markets a line of prestige wines from the 
company’s European shippers. 


Alumni Authors 


Gerson G. Eisenberg, BA °30, Learning 
Vacations, Eisenberg Educational Enter- 
prises, Village of Cross Keys, Baltimore, 
Md. 21210, 1979. $5.95 plus $1 handling. 


Richard N. Hayton, MA °56, The Garlic 
Kid, written under the pseudonym Thomas 
Starling. The story of a World War II Amer- 
ican Army officer involved in black marke- 
teering, espionage and a love affair. Spindrift 
Press, P.O. Box 3252, Catonsville, Md. 
21228. $1.95. 


Luree Miller, MA 77, Late Bloom: New 
Lives for Women, an inspiring collection of 
stories about women who found self-identity 
in their middle years in new careers—house- 
wives who became doctors, lawyers, schol- 
ars, antique dealers, as well as a photojour- 
nalist turned Buddhist nun. Paddington 
Press, 95 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10016. $8.95 plus 75 cents handling. 


Rudolph F. Wagner, PhD °67, La Dyslexia 
Y Su Hijo, a Spanish translation of his book 
Dyslexia and Your Child (Harper & Row, 
New York, N.Y.), Editoriales Diana, Mex- 
ico City, D.F. 


Judith H. Wurtman, PhD "71, Eating Your 
Way Through Life, a no-nonsense guide to 
good nutrition for all ages and all eating 
styles. Raven Press, 1140 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036, 1979. 
$9.50. 


Alumni Artists 


Lea V. Feinstein, MFA °73, exhibited her 
drawings, sculpture and collage at George- 
town Art Gallery in Washington November 
14-December 1. She is currently teaching 
clay figure modeling as an artist-in-residence 


at Glen Echo Park, Md. 


Feinstein’s collage “Grey Study: Stieglitz” 


Linda Thern Smith, MFA °77, assistant pro- 
fessorial lecturer in art at GW, exhibited her 
recent work in clay sculpture at Studio 
Gallery in Washington last November. She 
has been awarded a residency fellowship 
from the Virginia Center for the Creative 
Arts in Sweetbriar, and will be working there 
in May 1980. 
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Alumni Deaths 


Antonio F., Anillo, PhD ’72, Edinburg, 


Texas 


Richard A. Broberg, MA °64, September 


11, Glencoe, Ill. 


Albert H. Bruffey, BA °59, July 30, 


Bethesda 


Erma M. Chase, BA °33, MA "36, 


Washington 


Joseph B. Danzansky, BA °35, JD "36, 
charter trustee, November 8, Washington 


Louise W. B. Dean, MAE 49, July 10, 


Washington 


Stasia Dondero, BAE °34, July 18, Silver 


Spring 


Joseph Gagne, BS ’22, Holyoke, Mass. 
Ruth W. Gussman, BA °40, October 7, 


Silver Spring 


Margaret Holliman Ham, BA °47, 


Canyonville, Ore. 


Cory J.W. Hedges, BA °65, La Mesa, 


Calif. 


Garnet W. Jex, BA ‘27, MFA "31, Sep- 


tember 21, Arlington 


George J. Kelley, MA ’59, DBA 64, July 


31, Annapolis 


JIWA 
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John E. Kraller, BA °52, March 20, Parks- 
ley, Va. 


Edward S. Lamar, BA °26, MA ’28, 
August 16, Arlington 


Wilbur R. Leighty, MS °24, Lincoln Park, 
Mich. 


Kenneth L. Lucoff, BA 79, October 31, 
Mexico City 


Bernard Mayo, BA ’24, MA ’25, August 
20, Charlottesville, Va. 


George J. McConnell, BME °56, July 28, 
Alexandria 


Thomas W. McQueen Jr., BA °33, Sep- 
tember 11, McLean 


Donald M. Moats, MBA °64, Millbrook, 
Ala. 


Virgil Ney, BA °53, May 14, Washington 


Francisco Perez-Cruz, MS °68, June 30, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


Herman Popkin, DDS °18, Trenton, N.J. 
Mildred O. Protas, BA °30, Bethesda 


Marco N. Psarakis, MAE °62, September 
15, New Haven, Conn. 


Betty Hill Reavis, BAL °33, MA °38, July 6 


Leonard G. Robinson, MA °63, July 2, Old 


Saybrook, Conn. 


Simon Schwartz, BA ’51, July 28, 


Baltimore 


Donald D. Smith, AA °53, October 2, 


Silver Spring 


Ethel D. Starr, BA ’26, Washington 
Willard L. Stevens, AA ’50, Washington 


Mary C. Sullivan, BA °31, MA °33, Chevy 


Chase 


Charlotte E. Taylor, BAE °34, September 


23, Washington 


Emile F. Vander Stucken, MA ’24, August 


21, Princeton, N.J. 


Laura J. Wakeman, BAE °32, September 


26, Alexandria 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Jerome Cornfield, professor of statistics 
and director of the Biostatistics Center, 
September 17, Great Falls, Va. 


The family suggests expressions of sym- 


pathy be in the form of contributions to 
the Jerome Cornfield Memorial Fund, 
Library 701, GWU, Washington, D.C. 


20052. Funds will be used to benefit grad- 


uate students in statistics. 


John C. Lang, MAE "49, EdD ’51, former 


professorial lecturer in education, Sep- 
tember 18, Haymarket, Va. 


Keep in Touch 


If you’re moving soon, or if mail from the 
university is inaccurately addressed, please 
complete and return this form to Alumni 
Records Office, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Name 


Old address 


New address 


City State Zip 


a 
Culture, 


Etc. 
SS 


JANUARY 


Through this month, 
Iversity Library 
exhibit, “Science Fic- 
tion,” Mondays 
through Fridays 8:30 
am-10 pm, Saturdays 
and Sundays 10 am-9 


Pm. Information: 
616-60 aio: 


10-Febru, 
Special Collections 
Division exhibit, 
akespeare in Per- 
Oormance,” Mondays 
through Fridays 9-5 
pm, University 
Library 207 


19 


Folkdancing Pa 
refreshments, 830 
Pm-2 am, Marvin 
Center Ballroom 
Open, $1.75 ` 
admission 


21 

GW Folkdancers 
meet every Monday 
night, teaching and 
open dancing, 8-11 
pm, Marvin Center 
Ballroom, $1.25 gen- 
eral admission. 


22 
“ded Folkdancers 
leet every Tuesda 
night, advanced Bal- 
n and East Euro- 
Pean dancing, 7-8:30 
Pm, Marvin Center 
Ballroom, $1.25 gen- 
eral admission 


24-February 15 
“MEA Thesis Exhi- 
bition,” Dimock 
Gallery 


FEBRUARY 


8 

Interpretation Hours 
1979-80 Series, “A 
Guest Artist Recital,” 
featuring Dwight L. 
Conquergood, De- 
partment of Inter- 
pretation, School of 
Speech, North- 
western Uni- 

versity, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 

free 


8-9 

“The Hero, The 
Heroine, The Heroic 
Myth,” Foggy Bot- 
tom Interpretation 
Festival. Sponsored 
by the Department of 
Speech and Drama, 
9 am-5 pm, Marvin 
Theater, open, free 


9 

Workshop, “Time 
Management: Break- 
ing Away from the 
Time Trap,” 9 am-4 
pm, CEW Center, 
CGS. Fee: $50. 
Information: 
676-7036 


Folkdancing Party, 
refreshments, 8:30 
pm-2 am, Marvin 
Center Ballroom, 
open, $1.75 
admission 


18 

Winter Convocation, 
1 pm, Charles E. 
Smith Center, 


niversity (alend< 
y jf ™ 


presentation of 
diplomas to gradu- 
ates, honorary 
degrees and Alumni 
Association 
Achievement 
Awards. Speaker: 
Syndicated columnist 
Carl T. Rowan. 


18-23 

University Theater 
presents Thornton 
Wilder's satire The 
Skin of Our Teeth, 
8 pm, Marvin 
Theater. Informa- 
tion: 676-6178 


21-March 21 
“Faculty Hang-Ups 
#3,” group faculty 
exhibition, Dimock 
Gallery 


23 

Workshop, “Effective 
Listening and 
Memory Develop- 
ment,” 9 am-4:15 pm, 
CEW Center, CGS. 
Fee: $50. Informa- 
tion: 676-7036 


Faculty Trio Con- 
cert, 8:30 pm, Mar- 
vin Theater, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


28 

GW Orchestra Con- 
cert, 8:30 pm, Lisner 
Auditorium, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


29-March 1 

Dance Construction 
Company, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
tickets at door. $2.50 
alumni, students, 
faculty. $3.50 general 
admission 


MARCH 


Through this month, 
“Exhibition of Fin- 
nish Art in Celebra- 
tion of the Finnish 
National Epic, The 
Kaleva,” in the Uni- 
versity Library 


4 

Interpretation Hours 
1979-80 Series, “We 
Shall Overcome,” the 
voices of social pro- 
test chorus in a pro- 
gram of power and 
poignancy, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 

free 


8 

Folkdancing Party, 
refreshments, 8:30 
pm-2 am, Marvin 
Center Ballroom, 
open, $1.75 
admission 


Workshop, “Confer- 
ence Planning,” 

9 am-4:15 pm, CEW 
Center, CGS. Fee: 
$50. Information: 
676-7036 


8, 15 

Two-day workshop, 
“Calligraphy,” 9 am- 
4:15 pm, CEW Cen- 
ter, CGS. Fee: $50. 
Information: 
676-7036 


17 

“Kai Takei and Mov- 
ing Earth Dance 
Company,” spon- 
sored by GW Dance 
Department and the 
Smithsonian Per- 
forming Arts Di- 
vision, 8 pm, Marvin 
Theater. Informa- 
tion: 676-6577 


Advancing 
Your Estate 


FEBRUARY 


9 

“Tax Seminar” on 
income tax, estate 
tax and gift tax. 
Speakers: Sheldon 
Cohen, Esq., George 
Levendis, Esq. and 
Prof. David Weaver. 
Sponsored by GW 
Development Office, 
8:30 am-12:30 pm, 
Marvin Theater. 
Information: 676-6414 


GW “George 
Calling” 
Telethons _ 


FEBRUARY 


4-5 Phoenix 

6-7 Albuquerque 

11 Houston 

12-13 Dallas 

13-14 Atlanta 

18-21 Miami 

22-23 St. Petersburg 
25-27 Charleston, S.C. 
28-29 Charlotte 


MARCH 


10-April 3 Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


APRIL 


7-10 Richmond 
21-22 Philadelphia 
21-23 Boston 

21-24 New York City 


Legally 
Speaking 
JANUARY 


12 
GW Law Association 


luncheon, Maryland 
Bar mid-winter meet- 
ing, Hunt Valley Inn, 
Cockeysville, Md. 
Speaker: Dean 
Jerome Barron. 
Information: 
676-6420 


25 

GW Law Association 
luncheon, New York 
State Bar mid-winter 
meeting, New York 
Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. Speaker: 
Dean Jerome Bar- 
ron. Information: 
676-6420 


Sports 


All events at Charles 
E. Smith Center 
Sports Information: 
676-6654 


(M) Men 
(W) Women 


JANUARY 


14 

Basketball (M) Stet- 
son, 8 pm 

15 

Basketball (W) UDC, 
7pm 


16 
Basketball (M) St. 
Bonaventure, 8 pm 


17 

Gymnastics (W) 
Georgetown, Mary- 
land, 7 pm 

18 

Wrestling (M) Amer- 
ican, 7 pm 

19 


Basketball (M) Mas- 
sachusetts, 8 pm 


Basketball (W) 
Monmouth, 3 pm 


& 


Swimming) Diving 
(W) Mary Washing- 
ton, Johns Hopkins, 
7pm 

Wrestling (M) Ship- 
pensburg, 7 pm 


26 

Basketball (W) Yale, 
8 pm 

Swimming) Diving 
(W) VCU, 11:30 am 
Swimming (M) 
VCU, 12 noon 


28 
Basketball (M) 
American, 8 pm 


30 
Basketball (M) 
George Mason, 8 pm 


31 

Basketball (W) Mor- 
gan State, 7 pm 
Swimming/Diving 
(W) Navy, Maryland, 
7 pm 


FEBRUARY 


1 

Swimming 

(M) Shepherd, 4:30 
pm 

Gymnastics (W) GW 
Invitational, 3 pm 


2 
Basketball (M) 
Rutgers, 8 pm 


5 

Swimming/ Diving 
(W) James Madison, 
5 pm 


6 

Basketball (M) Vil- 
lanova, 8 pm 
Swimming (M) 
Howard, 4:30 pm 


8 
Basketball (W) Seton 
Hall, 7 pm 


9 

Swimming (M) 
Georgetown, 11 am 
Basketball (M) Vir- 
ginia Tech, 8 pm 
Wrestling (M) Tow- 


son, Richmond, Lib- 
erty Baptist, 2 pm 


11 
Basketball (M) Tow- 
son, 8 pm 


12 

Swimming (M) CCC 
Championships, 7 
pm 

Basketball (W) Salis- 
bury, 7 pm 

13 


Swimming) Diving 
(W) Hood, 7 pm 


16 

Basketball (M) Penn 
State, 8 pm 
Wrestling (M) 
Washington & Lee, 
2pm ? 

23 

Wrestling (M) James 
Madison, 3 pm 


Basketball (W) UVa., 


7:30 pm 


26 

Basketball (M) East- 
ern Eight 
Tournament 


27 
Basketball (W) Del- 
aware State, 7 pm 


JanFeb 80 


15 


we 


It wasn’t as stylized as today’s 
disco repertoire, but square danc- 
ing at GW in the °50s wasn’t sup- 
posed to be. It was just plain fun. 
These enthusiastic dancers 
gathered week after week in Build- 
ing J to learn new steps and prac- 
tice familiar ones. Along with 
other university dance production 
groups, the square dancers occa- 
sionally performed in musicals at 
Lisner Auditorium. 
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